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Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds. 
SocRATES. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“Tl, OBBY.” 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


I askep a little pansy, 
That blossomed at my feet, 
What made her hues so radiant, 
What made her fragrance sweet ? 
The purple seemed to deepen, 
And from her heart of gold, 
I thought I heard a murmur, — 
“T do as I am told.” 


T asked a splendid planet, 
Which rose at eventide, 

How she could find her orbit, 
Throughout the heavens wide ? 

Anil did she in her wanderings 
Ne’er go one step astray ? 

She seemed to glow more brightly, 
And answer, “I obey.” 


T asked a little dewdrop, 
That glittered on a flower, 
What made her shine and sparkle, 
Though only for an hour ? 
What made her shape so perfect, 
That like a sphere it rolled ? 
She vanished in a sunbeam, 
And did as she was told. 


The dew, the stars, the flowers, 
The gem without a flaw, 

The raindrops and the sunbeams, 
Obey God’s holy law. 

And if I thus endeavor 
To do his righteous will, 

I may, with faith and patience, 
Become more lovely still. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SEALSKIN COAT. 
BY MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


IGH up on the side of one of the canyons run- 
H ning back from the broad valley of the Platte 
River, a tiny house nestled against the earth. 
Half sod, half frame, with a rustic porch flanked on 
either side by fairly good-sized windows, it bore an 
air of comfort that many of the settlers’ homes do 
WHAT IS SHE THINKING ABOUT? not possess. Within all was scrupulously neat; but 
the heart of Millie Johnson grew heavy as she entered 
the house in response to a feeble “Come.” 
Word had been received by the relief committee 


For Every Other Sunday. The oddest and quaintest inscription, of Lexington, that a suffering family was living in 
A SURMISE. Whose meaning ’t was hard to unfold ; this deserted canyon; and prompt to meet every . 
There were traces of Japanese symbols, demand, so far as they were able, they sent Miss 
es Bo Ee And many a serpentine S, — Johnson to investigate the case. 
*T was etched on the pane of the casement, “T think,” said our thoughtful-eyed Mabel, “What do you want?” asked the pale, emaciated 
All daintily flourished and scrolled, “Jack Frost must have left his address!” man, who was propped up in the one bed the room 
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Every Other Sunday: 


afforded. “If you have come to collect any of the 
bills I owe, you might as well leave, for I have 
nothing.” And with the scanty covering he almost 
savagely tried to cover up the three or four children 
huddled upon the bed. 

“T came ‘In His Name’ to help you if I could, my 
friend. Can I not be of service to you?” 

“Can you feed and warm these children’ They 
have had but a little milk and nothing else for three 
days. ‘Their mother is out now cutting green willow 
branches for our fuel;” and the sick man wearily 
turned his face to the wall. 

Miss Millie made no response, but hastily went to 
the wagon in which she had come, and returned to 
the house with a well-filled basket. 

Wrapping her warm shawl about the tiniest of the 
children as they clustered around her, their shyness 
dispelled by hunger, she gave them bountifully of 
the food her basket contained. 

Then with a smile she turned to Mr. Gray, whose 
expression was gradually softening, and said, — 

“May I use all this fuel? You shall have more.” 
And without waiting for an answer she put the 
miserably seanty supply of chips, corn-cobs, broken 
twigs, and dried grass in the little stove, and filling 
a kettle with water soon had a cup of tea and some 
nicely browned toast ready for the invalid. As she 
was carrying it to the bed, a sudden exclamation 
caused her to turn, and tears came to her eyes as 
she saw the mother enter. 

It was a cold bleak day, but Mrs. Gray was unpro- 
tected save by a thin calico. The remnant of a sun- 
bonnet was pushed back from a,sad but evidently 
once beautiful face. While on her feet— Oh, pity 
her, you who have all comforts !— were boards lashed 
with rags. In her arms she carried a small bundle 
of brush, which she dropped on the floor, and coming 
forward extended her hand to Millie, saying, — 

“God has sent you. Isee you have ministered to 
my loved ones. We must all have perished soon.” 
And half-exhausted she sank into a chair. 

Millie. hastily brought her a cup of tea, and gave 
her food, which she nervously devoured. ‘Then with 
a faint pink stealing into her cheeks, her eyes wan- 
dering frequently towards her husband, who had 
sunk into a refreshing sleep, she told her story, while 
Millie waited the return of the wagon which she had 
sent back to Lexington for the articles necessary to 
supply present needs. 

“We moved here five years ago, taking up a pre- 
emption claim of one hundred and sixty acres. We 
had thirty-three months to make the necessary culti- 
vation, and ‘prove up.’ It was close work;. but at 
the end of two years we had managed to make the 
payment, and had a clear title to our home. It looks 
rough here, but up on the divide there is fine soil. 

“The third year we succeeded in building this 
frame part, and so could move out from the sod por- 
tion of the house. And I had some money from 
home that we used to buy a few cattle. We were 
proud and happy then. ‘There were neighbors be- 
yond us, and we were all fairly prospering. But 
now their claims are all deserted. 

“The fourth year we had a promise of good crops, 
but a hail-storm destroyed nearly everything. I 
saved a little garden-truck, we had some potatoes, 
and our little herd furnished us meat and milk, 
But husband exposed himself that 
fall, and was sick nearly all winter. And a part of 
the cattle had to be sold. 

“This year the drought came. Oh, my God, Miss, 
it was hard to hear the children ery for food, to have 
husband sick, and not enough for one to eat, and no 
fuel save what I could gather here and there! 

“T tried not to lose faith in God; but when we 
could buy no more on credit, when our cattle died 
because they had nothing to eat, and I saw we must 
soon perish, too, I almost gave up; but thanks to 
his goodness he has not forsaken us.” And the 
worn and weary woman burst into a flood of tears. 

Miss Millie could only stroke the poor woman’s 


so we got along. 


hand and assure her that they should suffer no 
longer. Soon the wagon returned’ with a liberal 
supply of provisions and clothing, and fuel enough 
for a few days. And assured that they would not 
suffer until further aid could be sent, Millie bade 
them good-by, 

She rode silently home, trying to think of some 
plan for permanently relieving the Gray family. 

It was an extreme case. ‘I'he relief committee 
had many calls, and could only help to a limited 
extent. If possible, she must look after this family 
herself. 

The white moonlight, the frosty air sent a shiver 
to her very bones. ‘The cry of a hungry coyote far 
up the canyon intensified her sympathy for the poor 
woman she had left, starving and freezing but for 
the little aid of to-day. 


Alpha Dever walked nervously up and down her 
luxuriously furnished room. She had tossed her hat 
with its heavy plumes upon the bed, pushed her 
wavy golden hair back from her heated forehead, 
and apparently indifferent to the fact that dinner 
was ready, and her mother was always displeased if 
she was tardy, she communed with herself somewhat 
after this fashion, — 

“T don’t see why our preagher took that text to- 
day: ‘The poor committeth himself unto thee. 
Thou art the helper of the fatherless.’ Then how he 
dwelt upon the western sufferers. I wonder if it is 
half as bad as people say. I am sure we do our 
share towards helping them. Father gave one hun- 
dred dollars last week. But Mr. Edwards makes it 
all so personal. Ht thinks we ought to go without 
things we don’t absolutely need,—wear our old 
clothes. I actually thought he looked at me once as if 
he knew father had promised to get me a sealskin coat 
this week. I wonder if my conscience is troubling 
me. But, no, I just can’t wear this astrakhan another 
winter. I will go without that tea-gown like Margie 
Brown’s, that I wanted so badly; that will be ten 
dollars or more.” 

And hastily removing the pretty astrakhan jacket, 
and smoothing her hair with a little air of satisfac- 
tion at having settled a troublesome question, Alpha 
descended to the dining-room just as her mother was 
sending the maid to summon her. 

But Alpha’s conscience was not allowed to rest. 
The next day she received a long letter from Millie 
Johnson. ; 

Millie was two years Alpha’s senior; but born and 
brought up in the same beautiful village of western 
New York, they had a deep attachment for each 
other despite the vast difference in the means of 
their respective families 

Millie’s parents were poor, and when quite young 
she began to teach, finally going west to work in her 
profession. 

The two girls kept up a correspondence, and 
Millie’s energetic, stirring disposition had its influ- 
ence oyer Alpha’s more ease-loving nature. 

“Oh, dear!’ she exclaimed as she read the letter, 
“T wonder what will come next. It seems that we 
have not heard it half as bad as it is. Just think of 
that poor woman with boards for shoes and twigs for 
fuel, and those babies with scarcely a garment, and 
nothing to eat. I hope they like milk better than I 
do. I must tell father and see if he won't help 
them.” 

And Alpha started to leave her room, but before 
reaching the door, turned, and sat down quietly by 
the window. 

“T wonder if I onght not to pray overit?” After 
a little quiet thinking and meditation, there was a 
glad light in her eyes, and her bright girlish face 
wore an unusually peaceful expression. 

Mr. Dever looked up in some surprise at the 
dinner-table that day when, after the desert had been 
brought in, Alpha said,— = 

“Father, will you let me have the one hundred 
and fifty dollars you promised me for my cloak to 


use in some other way? I think my astrakhan will 
do me another winter.” 

“| thought that coat was an imperative need, little 
girl; but I suppose you have some other extravagance 
in mind.” 

“Not this time, father; read that.” 
handed him Millie’s letter. 

Mr. Dever looked sober as he read. 

“Tt is very bad,” he said. “J have heard of many 
sad cases to-day, but none like this. Mr. Edwards’ 
sermon set many of us thinking, too, and I hope 
more yet may be done to aid the suffering ones, 
You are right, Alpha; I will let you make this 
sacrifice, for I know you do it freely.” 

Alpha kissed her father tenderly, and hastened to 
her room to write to Millie. 

With the return of hope that Millie’s relief and 
her promise of future aid had brought, Mr. Gray 
began slowly to recover, and his wife’s sad face had 
a cheerier expression. But still a fear haunted them 
as they thought of the long winter ahead and the 
coming seed-time with no seed in store to plant for 
the harvest. 

“But God did not forsake husband; and surely his 
love will yet carry us through this time of trial,” said 
Mrs. Gray. ‘‘ Miss Johnson has promised to see that 
we have something to eat, and already they have sent 
us clothing sufficient to keep us warm.” 

Millie had mailed her letter to Alpha with some 
misgivings, hence she was not a little surprised when 
Alpha’s letter came, enclosing a check for one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

“Tt is to go to the Gray family of which you wrote. 
And the first thing you do, see that those blessed 
babies have a big meal, and that poor woman the 
warmest pair of shoes that Lexington affords My 
old black astrakhan will look better to me when I 
know they are comfortable.” . 

It is needless to tell of the joy that Alpha’s sacri- 
fice brought to the little home in the canyon, nor of 
the loving, thankful messages that went back to her 
through Millie’s letter. 

It was a new experience to Alpha, and one rich in 
unsought-for rewards. 

Margie Brown caught her spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and the price of another coat was soon on its way to 
the sufferers of the west. 

Others became interested. And many learned 
from sweet experience that through the poor com- 
mitted unto them, they had received the blessing 
promised to him who gives rather than receives. 


And she 


What is justice? To give every man his own. 


ARISTOTLE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHY ALICE COULD NOT WALK. 


YESTERDAY Alice enjoyed the rare treat of a 
walk with Uncle John, and to-day she wanted to go 
again. 

“Tt is too hot this morning,” Uncle John said, 
“We will go by and by, when it grows cooler.” 

So Alice ran off to amuse herself until Uncle 
John was ready. 

All day long she played among the rocks and 
flowers of her own door yard, until the sun began to 
hide among the tree-tops. Then her uncle called 
her. 

“ Are you too tired for our walk, little one?” 

“Oh, Iam not tired one bit,” Alice declared; so 
off they started briskly across the meadow. 

But they had not gone far when the little girl 
stopped. 

“Tam going back,” she said. 

“Why, I thought you were not tired,” exclaimed 
Uncle John in great astonishment. 

Alice turned around. “T am not tired,” she re- 
plied spiritedly, “but I feel too heavy for my legs.” 

Apa B, Srevens. 
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Anounp above the world of snow 

The light-heeled breezes breathe and blow; 
Now here, now there, they whirl the flakes, 
And whistle through the sun-dried brakes, 
Then, growing faint, in silence fall 
Against the keyhole in the hall. 


Then dusky twilight spreads around, 
The last soft snowflakes seek the ground, 
And through unshaded window panes 
The lamp-rays strike across the plains, 
While now and then a shadow tall 

Is thrown upon the whitewashed wall. 


The hoar frost crackles on the trees, 
The rattling brook begins to freeze, 
The well-sweep glistens in the light 
As if with dust of diamonds bright ; 
And speeding o’er the crusted snow 
A few swift-footed rabbits go. 


Then the night, silence, long and deep, 
When weary eyes close fast in sleep; 
~The hush of nature’s breath, until 

The cock crows loud upon the hill; 
And shortly through the eastern haze 
The red sun sets the sky ablaze. 


JAMES Berry BENSEL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW A BANANA SERVED BEN. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


EE that banana!” This from a group of boys 
S standing in front of Mr. Longfellow’s grocery- 
store, from which had just issued numerous 
delectable articles which had been stored away in 
the grocery wagon, not the least of which, in the 
boys’ estimation, was a large bag of yellow, ripe 
bananas. One of them rolling out into the road just 
as the horse was driven off was the cause of the 
above exclamation. 

“Now, Ben Turner,” exclaimed Frank Norton, at 
the top of his voice, as Ben made a successful dive 
for the article in question, “I saw that banana first; 
and what ’s more, you ’ve got to toss it over.” 

“Well,” retorted unabashed Ben, “who got there 
first, I’d like to know? First come, first served, 
you know. Like to see you get it,” he added, hug- 
ging the now somewhat stale banana, and dancing 
round Frank with many contortions of face and 
limbs. 

“Never mind, but Ill get even with you, though, 
some fine day, see ’f I don’t,” with which parting 
salute Frank started to betake himself to other 
haunts, disgusted with the turn affairs had taken. 

“Took here, Ben, old fellow,’”’ advised Will, the 
third one of the party, who had taken no active part 
in quest of the aforesaid treasure, “that banana is n’t 
yours at all; it belongs to Mr. Longfellow and no 
one else, and I’d advise you to carry it in to him.” 

“Old goody goody,” sung out Ben, defiantly. 
“But course you’d say that when there’s no chance 
for yourself in the field. I say that banana’s mine.” 

Will did not seem inclined to offer any further 
advice, and with Frank, set out in the direction of 
his home. But Ben, after securing his treasure 
against further interruption, came slowly along try- 
ing to attract their attention in different ways, and 
at last coming up side by side with them. They 
were really good, firm friends of his after all. 

“Look here, boys, Il] tell you what; I’ll carry this 
back and give it to Mr. Longfellow if you’ll come 
alongtoo. Maybe he’ll give us each one for bringing 
this back. I don’t care though,” he added, in a more 
manly tone. “Ill take it back anyway. Never mind 
whether we get anything or not,” 


_put that there. 


The other boys agreed. Will, because he thought 
it the proper thing to do; Frank, now that the hope 
of claiming it himself had departed, was only too 
glad to see it go out of Ben’s hands. 

“Here’s a banana that dropped from the wagon, 
Mr. Longfellow,” said Ben, after they reached the 
store, laying it down and looking up to a rather 
absent-minded man busily writing at his desk. 

« A1 right, Ben,” answered Mr. Longfellow, and 
kept his eyes steadily on his account book. 

“Come along, Ben,” whispered Will; “don’t stand 
there as if you expected him to shell out.” 

“Give a fellow time,” retorted wily Ben, casting 
one more penetrating glance at the object of his 
seruples, and slowly walking out of the store with 
his companions. 

“Got left, Ben,” said Frank, as they loitered round 
the store again, it being after school hours. “That’s 
what mean, sly fellows always get.” 

“Youve got some sour grapes out of the transac- 
tion, old fellow,” replied Ben. “ Most wish you’d 
got the banana after all.” 

“What ’s this banana on my desk for?” inquired 
Mr. Longfellow of himself as he rose from his seat 
to go home that night. “I’m sure I never eat 
bananas. Oh, yes,” added he, recollecting, “ Ben 
Said something about its dropping 
from the wagon. Why didn’t he keep it? But 
Ben is a conscientious boy with all his pranks. Ill 
remember this, or try to. The safest way will be to 
write banana in large letters and pin it up before my 
face and eyes right here,” he explained, suiting 
action to his words; then when I haye anything nice 
to offer Ben, Ill do it.” 

Poor Ben! how he would have turned scarlet over 
and over again could he haye heard these words of 
praise, which were so little in accordance with the 
triumphant game he had played with Frank that 
afternoon. But all he knew about the matter, on 
going into the store on the following day on some 
errand for his mother, he spied the word “ banana’”’ 
in large letters pinned up in front of Mr. Longfellow’s 
desk. And what was worse, he saw this every time 
he went into the store for nearly a month. It seemed 
to him his mother never had so many errands for 
him to do before. “ Yes, people did get their deserts 
in this world,” he thought to himself. Every time 
he saw the placard in the store, the memory of that 
quarrel with the boys came back, and at last he 
thought he never wanted to see another banana. 
What could Mr. Longfellow mean by it? 

One afternoon as Ben was walking by the store, 
Mr. Longfellow called him in. 

“Here are some tickets for you, Ben,” he said, 
“that I want you to take. One is for yourself, and 
the other is for Frank or Will. They are for that 
athletic exhibition at the hall to-morrow night,” he 
added, as Ben sent a look of inquiry to his face. “I 
remembered the banana you returned that day, and 
Ihave wanted to do something for you ever since. 
Neyer mind any thanks for them,’ and with this 
hurried over to his desk as much as to say, “don’t 
trouble me any more.” 

Ben walked slowly out of the store and looked 
longingly at the tickets. If there had only been 
three, he thought, his happiness would have been 
complete, He thought of Mr. Longfellow’s words : 
“T have wanted to do something for you ever since.” 
He didn’t deserve such praise, he went on think- 
ing. Never mind; he had an idea. He went straight 
home and went upstairs to his own room, found an 
envelope, and tucked in the tickets. Not daring to 
trust his own handwriting, he went into his sister’s 
room and dictated the following brief note to her, — 

Dear FRANK,—Here are two tickets for you and 
Will. A FRIEND. 

The next time he went into Mr. Longfellow’s store 
the banana placard was not to be seen. He thought 
he understood better now, and was glad it did not 
refer in any way to his misdemeanor. Yes, he would 
try and live up to his reputation in the future. 


When will poets learn that a grass-blade of their 
own raising is worth a barrow-load of flowers from 
their neighbor's garden LOWELL. 


TOBOGGANING SONG. 


Wuewn the field lies clear in the moon, boy, 
And the wood hangs dark on the hill, 

When the long white way shows never a sleigh, 
And the sound of the bells is still, 


Then hurry, hurry, hurry! 
And bring the toboggans along. 
Tell mother she need not worry, 
Then off with a shout and a song. 


A-tilt on the billowy slope, boy, 
Like a boat that bends to the sea, 

With the heart a-tilt in your breast, boy, 
And your chin well down on your knee. 


Then over, over, oyer, 
As the boat skims over the main, 

A plunge and a swoop, a gasp and a whoop, 
And away o’er the glittering plain! 


The boat, and the bird, and the breeze, 
Which the poet is apt to sing, 

Are old and slow and clumsy, I know, 
By us that have never a wing. 


Still onward, onward, onward, 
Till the brook joins the meadow below, 
And then, with a shout, see us tumbling out, 
To plunge in the soft deep snow. 


Back now by the side of the hedge, boy, 
Where the roses in summer blow, 

Where the snow lies deep o’er their winter sleep, 
Up, up the big hill we go. 


And stumbling, tumbling, stumbling, 
Hurrah! ’tis the top we gain! 
Draw breath for a minute before you begin it— 
Now, over, and over again! 
Lavra E. Riowarps. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OBEY THE WATCHMAN. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


N a large college near us is a watchman who goes 
up and down through the whole building many 
times in the night. It is his business to see that 

the doors are shut and well barred, and if thieyes try 
to break in, to give warning. 

Did you ever think, dear children, that you have 
a house far more valuable than any college that was 
ever built? In this house God has placed a faithful 
watchman, called Conscience; when he sees you 
looking longingly at a glass of sparkling wine, he 
cries, “Shut the eye-doors! ‘Look not upon the 
wine when it is red!’” “Ah! it is so sweet,” yon 
say, ‘‘a taste can do no harm.” Then he cries still 
louder, ‘Close the mouth-doors and bar them, for 
wine is a thief who will slip in and steal away your 
senses.” 

As you walk through the streets with young com- 
panions, some of them, perhaps, may use wicked 
words, and eyen take God’s name in vain. Good old 
Conscience calls, “Shut the ear-doors, so that evil 
thoughts may not slip in to steal your goodness.” 
He cannot close the doors himself, but he will warn 
you when danger approaches; and if you only listen 
to this faithful watchman, some day when you step 
out of your earthly house you will be taken by God's 
dear angels into a beautiful one, where the doors 
never need to be closed, for there are no thieves to 
break in and steal. 
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“ There surely is a fairy spell here,” laughed 
Myra, “ which has made you poetical. I guess 
I’ll have to fly away on Mercury for a cure.” 

So the girls remounted for the homeward 
ride. Hills, however, have ups as well as 
downs, and from the tiny valley a long ascent 
lay before them, Fegasus and Mercury soon 
became unmanageable and their riders again 
dismounted and began to walk, pushing the 
wheels. 

“JT wish scme of the tiny folk would ap- 
pear and bear us home in fairy vehicles,” said 
Myra. “It’s awful hard work to push these 
wheels.” 

As she spoke the sound of horses’ hoofs was 
heard, and looking around the girls saw a beau- 
tiful barouche coming slowly up the hill just 
behind them. ‘The two black horses stepped 
daintily along, tossing their heads as if proud 
of the ring of the silver-mounted harness. 

A coachman and a footman in claret livery 
sat on the box, and in the carriage, was the 
tiniest, most lovely, little girl Edith and Myra 
had ever seen. 

“ She had cheeks like pale pink rose leaves, 
mamma,” said Edith, after she reached home, 
“and long wavy sunshiny hair. Her eyes were 
blue as the fairy flax, and her little hands like 
June day-lilies. She wore a white silk gown 
trimmed with brown fur, and on her golden 
hair was a big white hat. 

“ She did n’t sit there as other people would 
have done. It was rather as if some one had 
laid a flower on those soft satin cushions be- 


There is a Sunday conscience, as well as a 


Sunday coat: and those who make religion a * 


secondary concern put the coat and conscience 


carefully by to put on only once a week. 
DICKENS. 


A WINTER LULLABY. 


Tue valley is going to sleep — 
The birds in their nests are still — 
And the maple branches bend and break 
Over the leafless hill. 


And the pitying sky looks down 
And whispers to the snow: 

“Let us cover the hills so bare and brown 
Where the flowers used to grow.” 


And she croons a lullaby 

Through the hush of the storm — 
“Sleep, sleep, in your cradle deep, 

Sleep, sleep, in your cradle deep, 

And I will keep you warm. 

So sleep, sleep, sleep.” 


The valley is going to wake 
The birds in their nests will sing, 
And the maple branches bud and break 
Into the leaves of spring. 


And the gleaming vale shall hear 
Another lullaby, 

And zephyrs will whisper it into her ear 
Out of the heart of the sky. 


Another lullaby tuned 
To the heart of the stream — 

“ Wake, wake, for your robin’s sake, 
Wake, wake, for your robin’s sake, 
And tell the sky your dream. 

So wake, wake, wake.” 
Selected. 
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A REAL FAIRY. 
BY MARY CHARLOTTE PRIEST. 
HE sky was full of October sunshine, the 
woods bright with October colors, and it was 
Saturday afternoon, 

“T’m glad I’m alive!” said Edith, as she went 
carefully but swiftly on her bicycle down the long, 
smooth hill before her. 

“So’m I!” called back Myra, who had started 
first, and was speeding along, her nut-brown hair 
flying in the breeze, and the tassel of her Tam-o’- 
Shanter flopping merrily up and down. 

The two girls had enjoyed their ride that autumn 
day to the utmost. 

The roads outside the city were safe and easy. The 
clear bracing air. wafted them the fragrance of the 
woods, Swiftly, smoothly, their noiseless steeds bore 
them now down the hill, and then, obedient to the 
brake, stopped where a bridge spanned a little brook 
which babbled to the squirrels gathering beechnuts 
from the rocks. 

“Let us go down to the brook and rest,” proposed 
Edith. ‘ Pegasus may like to see if this is the spring 
from which he took his first flight.” 

The girls had been studying Greek mythology at 
school that year, and so when indulgent fathers had 
given them their “wheels,” they were immediately 
christened Pegasus and Mercury. 

“T wish we really believed pretty stories as the old 
people did,” said Myra, ‘and that we might expect 
to see a dryad dancing there under the beech trees, 
or that a wood fay would spring up from the bushes 
and tell us to wish three times. Did you ever believe 
in fairies, Edith ? ” 

“No, I think not; even as a teeny, weeny girl I 
knew better. But I have put fern seed in my shoes, 
and tried ever so many of the fairy charms, just for 
fun, ‘They didn’t work, perhaps, because I am too 
practical. Yet I can imagine that fairies might 
dance here on this bit of green grass, with the moon 
for a lantern, and the brook and trees for an orchestra, 
and not a sign of mortals on the road winding under 
the gold colored beeches.” 


hind the big horses and the silent motionless 
servants. 

“She looked at us as we toiled up the hill, our hair 
blown by the wind, and our cycle dresses dusty and 
tumbled, 

“Then she smiled in greeting and asked in the 
sweetest, softest, tiniest voice, ‘ Won’t you ride with 
me ?’ 

“We were so astonished that we could n’t say a 
word until Myra stammered out, ‘Thank you, but I 
guess we can get along.’ 

“She confessed afterwards that she did n’t know 
what she said, and that her throat was all choked up. 
I just looked. 

“Then the little creature asked, ‘Can’t I carry 
those for you?’ pointing to our wheels, and stretch. 
ing out a tiny white hand and arm that could n’t 
reach oyer the side of the carriage, much less pull a 
heavy machine along. 

“Myra shook her head, and then she, the little 
being, smiled like that smallest angel in the painted 
church window, as the coachman touched the horses 
with the whip. Ina second or two they were over 
the top of the hill and gone, and when we reached 
the top we could not see a sign of the carriage 
although the road shows for a long distance. 

“ We had not said one word until then, when Myra 
opened her eyes and her mouth in that surprised way 
of hers and whispered, —‘ It was a fairy !’ 

“T Janghed, but I half believed it was myself. 
Really when that tiny, lovely child spoke, we felt 
as if we were entranced, and forgetting our good 
manners, stood silent like big awkward peasant girls. 
We were awfully ashamed and wondered if people 
who lived, ‘once upon a time,’ lost their wits as 
we did. 

“ However, they knew wonderful things might 
happen anywhere, and so were prepared for them. 
Tam afraid we lost a golden opportunity, both of 
making the acquaintance of a real fairy and of pre- 
ferring the customary three wishes.” 

“But my dear,” said her mother, who had listened 
to the story with interest, “the golden opportunity 
need not be lost if you and Myra will think of the 
beautiful child as the Spirit of Helpfulness, and be 
ready as she was to offer assistance to others. ” 
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THREE 


MEMBERS 


OF A 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS PICTURES OF ANIMALS. 
No VI.— Three Members of a Temperance Society. 


““Water, pure water, fresh, sparkling, and gushing, 
Water for me!” 


BY EVELYN §8S. FOSTER. 


E have to-day a temperance lesson, but it is a 
lesson without words; the “Three Mem- 
bers of a Temperance Society” teach only 

by example. 

John Frederick Herring, the artist we consider 
this month, is not generally placed so high on the 
list of animal-painters as Landseer; but his pictures 
of domestic animals are very popular, and some of 
them certainly have as many admirers as Landseer’s. 
Indeed, the engraving of one, called “Feeding,” is 
sold as a companion to Landseer’s “ Shoeing.” 

Herring’s life suggests the story of the man who 
took a low seat at the feast, but being worthy, 
was told to “come up higher.” Not at first being 
able to work as his taste would guide him, the artist 
accepted humble tasks; but after a time his talent 
was recognized, and he was helped to more congenial 
pursuits and a higher position. 

Herring’s father was born in America, but was the 
son of Dutch parents. He was a business man in 
England when John Frederick was born, in 1795. 

The artist’s boyhood and youth were passed in 
London. 

Like the other animal-painters to whom my young 
readers have been introduced, he early showed his 
fondness for animals and his pleasure in sketching 
them. He was particularly fond of a horse. He 
liked to drive the horse,—he liked better to paint 
its picture. He was generally seen with a pencil or 
a whip in his hand. Some one said these two helps, 
the whip and the pencil, laid the foundation of his 
fortune. 

His first ambitious attempt—a painting of the 
race he saw at Doncaster— was a failure. He had 
neither the tools nor the training for the work. 

After this effort, when wandering through the 
town, he went into a coach-maker’s shop, where an 
unskilful apprentice was trying to sketch a picture 
of the Duke of Wellington on horseback, to be used 
as the insignia of a coach. Herring offered to help 
the young man. He succeeded so well, that when 


the proprietor saw his work, he not only asked him 
to color it, but also to paint the insignia for another 
coach, the “ Royal Forester,” which he did, putting 
a reindeer on one door and a white lion on the other. 
This was humble work for an artist whose pictures 
have since been copied again and again, and given a 
place in the great art galleries. 

He cheerfully accepted work yet more humble. 
Learning, through his acquaintance with the pro- 
prietor of the “Royal Forester,” that a coach-driver 
was needed, he applied for the situation, and became 
driver of the “Nelson.” He drove also, for four 
years, the “London High Flyer.” 

This employment, while furnishing him with neces- 
sary funds, gave him some leisure for painting. For 
a long time his work was so unsatisfactory to himself 
that he either destroyed his pictures entirely or 
repainted them. His talent stood the test of repeated 
failures. He kept on trying. 

Before his ability was fully recognized, he not only 
painted the insignia for coaches, but signs for hotels. 
A pleasant story is told in connection with one of 
these signs, which was a picture of a brown cow, 
painted for a hotel called “The Doncaster Arms.” 
The proprietor had earned his money by keeping 
cows. <A trayeller seeing the sign, recognized its 
value and, the landlord being away, offered the 
landlady a sum for it, twice as much as it had cost. 
She not only refused this offer, but would not sell it 
at any price, saying: “I'se rare and glad, measter, 
my husband’s not at home, for p’raps he’d ha’ let 
thee ha’ it; but what it’s worth to thee, it’s worth to 
me, so gang on,” 

When but a boy, Herring painted a white horse 
sign for a hotel with such success, that even after 
the weather had greatly injured its beauty, the pro- 
prietor, himself a herald and sign-painter of good 
reputation, refused to take it down, saying it should 
remain in its frame until it fell out,—a decree that 
was literally followed, the picture remaining in its 
place many years. 

After a long time of patient effort with small 
encouragement, Herring gained the friendship of 
some men of influence, who, seeing his ability, helped 
him to take lessons in art and to get orders for paint- 
ings. He succeeded so well after this that he was 
engaged as animal-painter for the Duchess of Kent. 

The paintings that haye won for him his greatcst 
fame are pictures of horses. An artist friend de- 


seribed his skill in drawing the horse by saying, 
when asked if he had eyér seen Herring sketch a 
horse, “I once saw him put a pencil on paper, and 
a horse’s head ran out of the end of it.” He excelled 
also in fox-hunting scenes. 

For many years he painted pictures of winning 
horses in the Doncaster St. Leger Races. 

An enthusiastic admirer of his horse-picture writes : 
“ Herring excels in painting horses, giving the skin 
a beautiful, healthy, natural gloss, the effect of being 
well bred and reared, the union of strength and 
elegance. His pictures are lifelike and yet unex- 
aggerated ; trifles are accurate, not a buckle, not a 
strap, not a wrinkle out of place or omitted.” 

The “Three Members of a Temperance Society ” 
is considered one of Herring’s finest works. It is 
also one of his most popular pictures. ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
Horses,” a somewhat similar painting, is also a great 
favorite. A few weeks ago I saw the latter, which 
is a small picture of the heads of three white horses 
against a blue background, at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Of Art in New York. It was loaned to that 
gallery by its owner. 

Herriug’s farmyard scenes, particularly his 
“Glimpse of an English Homestead,” and an “ Eng- 
lish Farmyard,” have also many admirers. 

“The artist-coachman,” as Herring was called, 
lived to see his pictures appreciated, not only by 
people in the lower walks of life, but by people of 
rank and culture. He received orders for paintings 
from the Duke of Orleans, George IV., and Queen 
Victoria. 

He was a member of the Society of British Artists, 
and exhibited pictures at the Royal Academy. 

Although most authorities place Herring’s name 
below Landseer’s, we sometimes hear the two men- 
tioned together, as the best modern English animal- 
painters. 


SMILES. 


Smite a little, smile a little, 
As you go along, — 

Not alone when life is pleasant, 
But when things go wrong. 

Care delights to see you frowning, 
Loves to hear you sigh; 

Turn a smiling face upon her, 
Quick the dame will fly. 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
All along the road ; 

Every life must have its burden, 
Every heart its load. 

Why sit down in gloom and darkness, 
With your grief to sup ? 

As you drink Fate’s bitter tonic, 
Smile across the cup. 


Smile upon the troubled pilgrims 
Whom you pass and meet ; 
Frowns are thorns and smiles are blossoms 
Oft for weary feet. 
Do not make the way seem harder 
By a sullen face ; 
Smile a little, smile a little; 
Brighten up the place. 


Smile upon your undone labor; 
Not for one who grieves 
O’er his task, waits wealth or glory ; 
He who smiles achieves. 
Though you meet with loss and sorrow 
In the passing years, 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Even through your tears. 
Evra WHEELER WILCOX. 


He that would make a real progress in knowl- 
edge must dedicate his age as well as youth, — the 
latter-growth as well as the first-fruits—at the 


altar of truth. Bisnop BrerKELEY. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GROWTH OF GOOD. 


Do good and throw the seed away, — 
‘T will fall in holy ground, 
And with great joy some summer day 
As fragrant flower be found. 
Wixtitr1am BRUNTON, 


For Every Other Sunday. 


BIBLE TRAVELS AT HOME. 
No. V. 


BY A. E. HOWARD. 


12° must not linger over our lunch or we 
W shall not reach Jerusalem. to-night; so if 
you have all satisfied the cravings of hun- 
ger, we will start for our walk through the town. 
Do not tumble over that dog lying in the pathway, 
or he will give you a greeting that will require our 
dragoman’s physical strength to answer. Does 
some one ask why we see so many men with. blind 
or sore eyes? Look at these ash-heaps. Soap is 
manufactured here, — has been from remote ages, — 
and these ashes are the waste thrown out on the 
streets. Fine and pungent, the dust, blown by 
every puff of wind, is very injurious to the eyes. 

We pass numbers of women, but cannot see their 
faces; for in this region they are more closely veiled 
than elsewhere. But what is this, rising one hun- 
dred feet above us? It is the Great Tower. There 
is uncertainty as to its origin, but it is a beautiful 
piece of masonry, that has withstood many earth- 
quakes. We must climb the steps to the top for 
the view is magnificent. Look toward the north; 
there is Cxesarea; here on the south, Gaza; far in 
the distance, the blue waters of the Mediterranean ; 
while on the east are the purple mountains of 
Samaria. See the white villages, dotted here and 
there. There are green wheat fields lying in the 
distance, not yet ripe for the harvest. The flocks 
are grazing on the hills; who is not reminded of the 
words “ the cattle on the thousand hills” ? What mat- 
ter if some of these villages are squalid? Nature 
makes up for what is lacking. No doubt the beautiful 
nineteenth psalm was written while David watched 
his flocks, and at the same time gazed upon a view 
similar to this that is spread before us. Let the 
sight fill our hearts with the same trust and grati- 
tude, to carry with us through our journey. 

There is little else to interest in Ramleh, save 
to notice the dense hedges of cactus, and prickly 
pear, that guard the groves from man and beast. 
Thorns blow from the pear hedges, and are as 
great a source of annoyance to the eyes as the ash- 
heaps. 

Once more we start; now have your Bibles where 
you can refer to them, for we shall pass through 
historic ground. Our guides are intelligent, and 
will show us the places as we reach them, 

Look toward that field. What is that man doing ? 
He seems to be ploughing, but what a peculiar 
plough !—two poles crossing each other, at the ends 
nearest the ground. One pole is attached to the 
yoke, the other has a share at one end and a handle 
at the other. Notice there is but one handle; do 
you remember (hrist’s word? ‘No man putting 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of heaven.” The man carries a goad, 
having a spade at one end to scrape the plough, 
and asharp point at the other to prick the oxen, 
and hasten their slow steps. The oxen are so far 
from the driver that they cannot reach him with 
their heels, should he use the stick too frequently ; 
and that reminds us. of, “It is hard to kick against 
the pricks.” A cumbersome weapon it seems, for 
it is six or eight feet long; but it serves as a weapon 
of defence, if need be. 


Can you tell what that pile of stones is for? There 


seems to be no fence to separate one man’s ground 
from another. Yes; it is a landmark, and woe to 
you, if you should attempt to move it, Read Deut. 
xxvii. 17, and see what would happen. 

Here we are passing two mud villages; and now 
our guides are stopping, that we may look down on 
the valley of Ajalon. We must linger here to read 
the stirring account given in Joshua x., of the great 
battle fought; and as we gaze on these mountains 
and villages, we can almost hear the clash of arms, 
the victorious shouts of the victors, the cries and 
groans of the vanquished and the dying. There are 
the Beth-Horans, the upper and the Nether. ‘To 
the upper the Canaanites were chased. See how 
rocky the ascent is; but they reached the summit, 
and, crossing the ridge, fled over the Nether, —a slip. 
pery descent of rough limestone, — and here a tempest 
of rain and hail fell on them. Next we see Gezer. 
Here are many ruins, for it was once a place of note. 
Now we are passing Makkedah, where the five 
Amorite kings fled from Joshua and hid in a cave; 
Amwas and Beit-Nuba, places where Richard Ceeur 
de Lion sought negotiations with Saladin. The 
former boasts the ruins of a church and a fountain, 
said to have once possessed wonderful healing prop- 
erties. As we approach Jerusalem through the 
Wady ’Aly, we shall notice the wild region; not a 
creature in view, not a tree or blade of grass, “ the 
abomination of desolation.” 

We have reached Kir-jath-jearim, the City ‘of 
Woods. Read i. Sam. vii. and Psalm exxxii., for 
there graphic accounts connected with this spot are 
given. 

A ruined church, with traces of frescoes, now 
used as a stable, is to be seen here; and here we 
find the beans, or husks, on these trees near us, 
similar to those eaten by the Prodigal Son. 

At last we reach Mizpah, the highest mountain 
near Jerusalem, the traditional burial place of 
Samuel. Here is Holnich, said to be the place 
where David and Goliath met. It is not authentic, 
but those who wish can carry away a smooth stone 
from the brook as a souvenir. Our way now lies 
over the road on which the ark was carried, on its 
way to Mount Zion, ‘rod by Christ and his dis- 
ciples, every inch of ground has some sacred asso- 
ciation. At last we reach the Jaffa Gate, and enter 
the city of Jerusalem. 


(To be continued.) 


WINTER APPLES. 


Wuat cheer is there that is half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter’s night, 
As a dancing fire of hickory wood, 
And an easy-chair in its mellow light, 
And a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek ? 


A russet apple is fair to view, 
With a tawny tint like an autumn leaf, 
The warmth of a ripened corn-field’s hue, 
Or golden hint of a harvest sheaf ; 
And the wholesome breath of the finished year 
Ts held in a winesap’s blooming sphere. 


They bring you a thought of the orchard trees, 
In blossomy April and leafy June, 

And the sleepy droning of bumble-bees 
In the lazy light of the afternoon, 

And tangled clover and bobolinks, 

Tiger-lilies and garden pinks. 


Tf you ’ve somewhere left, with its gables wide, 
A farmhouse set in an orchard old, 
You'll see it all in the winter-tide 
At sight of a pippin’s green and gold, 
Or a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PAINTED CAPTAIN. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY C. J, CUSHING. 


ERE, Renton, just count this and put it in the 
safe. There ought to be eighty thousand 
dollars in gold and bills.” 

Two men were sitting in an office in one of the 
great business blocks in the city. One held a 
package in his hand, which he passed to a young 
man who came at his call from a small inner room. 
The clerk took the money and retired. 

“Farworth,” the other man glanced round the 
room and dropped his voice, “do you trust that 
fellow ‘to open your safe? He looks very young, 
and you often have a good deal of money to keep 
here, if only for a few days at atime. I allow no 
one to meddle with my strong room.” fs 

Mr. Farworth tilted his chair back against the 
wall and laughed carelessly. 

“Yes, indeed; he is my right-hand man. I should 
never think of forbidding him to open the safe. 
Why, he changes the combination for me once a 
week, and half the time I forget what it is, and 
depend on him.” 

“Well, good-by; I must run along. Only if you 
find your friend gone some fine day, and all your 
cash too, don’t forget I gave you a word of advice.” 

James Renton was in the inner room counting out 
the heap of money before him. 

“Seventy thousand; five hundred, one thousand, 
two thousand, two thousand five hundred,” — he laid 
the greenbacks on top of one another, in piles of 
ten thousand, and stacked the gold beside them, — 
“Eighty thousand. That’s right; now I’ll go 
through it once more.” This time he turned the 
corners quickly with his forefinger. “ Eighty thou- 
sand. ©. K.’ He gathered it all up, and locked 
it in the safe. 

“T’m going home now, Renton,” called Mr. Far- 
worth’s voice from the outer office; “lock everything 
up when you leave. By the way, I shall be late 
to-morrow, probably shan’t get here till twelve.” 

Renton heard the door close witha bang. “ Highty 
thousand,” he repeated to himself; “I never saw so 
much together before, and it is only a drop in the 
bucket to him with his millions. It simply pours 
in on him, and I have to work from morning till 
night to get five hundred a year. Still they do say 
old Farworth blacked boots for his living once, so 
there is time yet for me.” He smiled at the idea, 
and sat down at his desk to work on some accounts. 
“Righty —what am I doing?” He began the col- 
umn again. “It’s no use, I’ll finish this to-mor- 
row.’ Heslammed the covers of the ledger together. 
He had his hat and coat on, and was opening the 
door, when he turned back suddenly and went to 
the safe. The indicator turned to and fro under 
his hand. 

“T am the only one who knows the combination,” 
he thought, “and he will not be here till noon.” 

People were bustling about in the great railway 
station, and jostling one another in their haste to 
get the train which was just starting, when a young 
man approached the ticket-office, breathless. 

“When does the next train leave for Canada?” 
he asked. 

“Six-fifteen, only one to-night,” the man behind 
the window answered in a mechanical voice, without 
looking up, as he shoved out half a dozen tickets 
to a stout woman with a crowd of noisy children. 
Renton glanced at the big clock, which pointed to 
five-thirty. 

“T promised Ted I would bring him those soldiers 
to-day. Poor little chap, it’s the last time. I can 
get there if I hurry,” he murmured, and hastened 
out. 

It was already dark in the streets, and in the glare 
cast by the electric lights it seemed to Renton as 
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though every passer-by stared suspiciously at him. 
Seeing a window filled with toys, he dashed into the 
shop. 

“Taye you any tin soldiers?’ he panted.. 

The pretty salesgirl looked up startled at the pale 
young man who was so excited in asking for chil- 
dren's playthings. 

“These are five dollars a set, sir, and these fifty 
cents,” she said, laying out two boxes of painted 
metal figures. . 

“Give me the larger ones,”—she began to wrap 
up the more expensive box. ‘No,” he exclaimed, 
“T don’t want those; give me the little ones.” ‘Then 
he added to himself, “Ted is so good, I cannot buy 
anything for him with that money.” 

The pretty salesgirl watched him as he went down 
the street ; she looked puzzled. 

“He must be mad,” she thought, “his eyes were 
so wild and staring.” : 

Renton stopped in a side street before a gloomy 
house with a sign in the basement window, 

Fine Table Board. Ladies, $3.00. Gents, $3.50. 


He went in with a pass-key, and mounted three 
narrow flights of stairs to the top of the building. 
A pervasive odor ascended from the culinary regions 
and wafted itself over the house. 

“Onions, cabbage, and corned beef,” Renton 
thought; “well, I shall be spared that infliction to- 
night.” He pushed open the door opposite the head 
of the stairs. There was a light scampering sound 
as he entered the room. 

“Ted,” he said softly, “are you awake ?” 

“Oh! Mr. Jimmy, I’m so glad it’s you,” called a 
child’s voice, full of gladnesss. ‘“ Will you please 
light the gas, so I can see you?” 

Renton felt around cautiously in the dark for a 
match, then lighted the single fish-tail burner in 
the corner. 

“T think I heard Shiny Eyes, when I came in,” 
he said, going over to the sofa, which was pushed 
up against the register in the mock fireplace. Nearly 
hidden under a hideous patch-work quilt was hud- 
dled a child, —a little creature, with small claw- 
like hands, thin dark hair, prominent teeth, hollow 
cheeks, and big black eyes. 

“T have been longing to have you come,” Ted 
said, looking up with a smile, and a flush of joy on 
his face. “Shiny Eyes is a good friend of mine, 
but he can’t talk.” 

“Well, that does make the conversation a bit one- 
sided,” Renton answered. Shiny Eyes was a mouse 
that had grown so tame that he would come out 
and play with Ted, even running over him, and feed- 
ing from his hand. 

“Ted,” he went on, “I have brought you some- 
thing. I am going away for a while, and this is to 
remind you of me.” 

“Going away! But you will come back soon, won’t 
you, Mr. Jimmy? I shall miss you very much, 
When will you start 7” 

“ Pretty goon ; to-night, perhaps.” 

Renton undid the box, and the child gave a cry of 
delight. 

“Soldiers! If I were ever well again, I should 
like to be a captain, when I grow up. Before I got 
sick, I could lick any feller of my size, or bigger 
too, wat came along.” He picked up one of the tin 
figures and smoothed it gently with his fingers; then 
he seemed troubled. 

“T ought not to say it like that, it’s not the way 
you talk; but I forget sometimes. Mr. Jimmy,” he 
spoke anxiously, “do you think I can ever learn ?” 

“Why, yes, Ted, you have improved a great deal. 
I often use queer grammar myself.” For nearly a 
year now, Renton had been teaching the boy, at his 
own request, to speak good English. 

“Well, I hope so, for I try hard. You know I 
told you mother wanted me to be a gentleman. She 
always said to me, ‘Ted, you can be a gentleman 
inside, even if you never have any good clothes at 
all.’ And I promised her I would do the best I 
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could. I want to be like you,” the boy went on, 
fixing his eyes in worshipping admiration on the 
young man beside him. 

“Like me?” Renton shivered, “No, Ted, don’t 
wish that.” 

“You are so good, I can never be like you in 
that way; but I think perhaps I can learn to talk 
right, if I have time. I am glad father can’t make 
me beg any more, because I had to tell so many lies. 
I had to steal once.” ‘The box of soldiers fell off 
Renton’s knee with a crash, and he bent over and 
picked them up slowly, keeping his eyes on the 
ground. 

“The boys in the streets used to swear, and so 
did I then,” Ted went on thoughtfully. ‘They 
don’t know any better. Father says I am no good 
now, because I can’t make any money. I think he 
will send me away somewhere. I guess he is tired 
of keeping me, for he is only my step-father.” 

“Does he beat you any more?” Renton asked 
almost fiercely. 

“Not very often. He is out most of the time. I 
never have anybody to talk with but you.” He laid 
his little hand on Renton’s big one. “ Do you think 
Ican get to be a gentleman inside pretty soon? I 
hope so, for I shall die in a little while.” 

“Teds 

“Yes, I heard the doctor telling father, and he 
seemed glad. I don’t want to die, I want to stay 
with you, and go out and play, and make snowballs, 
and everything, like I used to,—as I used to, I 
mean,” he corrected himself. 

Renton felt.a contraction in his throat. 

“Can’t— can’t the doctor do anything 4” 

“No, he said Colorado would cure me,” the child 
answered hopelessly. The young man slid down on 
his knees beside the couch, and put his arms round 
the little figure. If he could only use those thou- 
sands of dollars in his breast pocket to save the 
boy’s life; but he would be caught in the United 
States, so it was useless to attempt to stay there 
with his stolen funds, 

“You have been kind and good to me, Mr. Jimmy ; 
you carried me so far last summer to see the flowers 
in the park, and you stay with me when you might 
be out having a good time. I want to thank you 
now, because I may never see you again. I love 
you,” he added, nestling his head on Renton’s shoul- 
der, and looking up into his face with pathetic eyes 
like a dog’s, filled with humble longing and devotion. 
The young clerk could not bear that innocent gaze; 
he stood up suddenly and went to the window. 
Lights were twinkling all over the city, big and 
little, far and near. Presently a hoarse whistle 
from a factory near by announced that it was six 
o’ clock. There was but fifteen minutes left for 
him to reach the railway station. 

Tf he escaped to Canada at all, he must start at 
once, and leave the child, the only creature in the 
world who cared for him, in a miserable boarding- 
house, in the charge of a brutal step-father. Well, 
he was sorry for the boy, but he was no relation of 
his, and had no claim upon him. 


(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MR. BROWN’S ADVENTURE IN MONTANA. 
(YounG Conrriputors.) 


Mr. Brown had lived in Boston forty years, but now 
his health had broken down, and the doctor said he would 
have to go West; so he and his wife decided to go to 
Montana. : 

Mr. Brown sent word for some men to build him a log- 
While Mrs. Brown was getting ready, the people 
in Montana were building their cabin. It happened that 
they got there in winter; and as they had no friends to 
greet them, it seemed rather hard to be greeted with 
nothing but winter’s cold grasp. They found their new 
home without trouble. For pets they had Nellie, a fine 


Texas steed; Nero, the greyhound; Jumbo, the lame 
Newfoundland; and old Billy, a horse. 

One morning, after breakfast, Mr. Brown said, “ Well, 
Alice, I guess [ will go hunting, and [I will be back at 
evening.’’ So he bridled Nellie and rode off to the 
woods, with Nero by his side. 

Mrs. Brown built a fire, and waited for her husband, 
but no husband arrived. At ten o’clock she went to bed, 
thinking, ‘‘ Well, he’s gone to a neighbor’s house, and 
will be back in the morning.’”? But she hadn't noticed 
the dreadful, blinding snowstorm which had come up. 

All this time Mr. Brown had been wandering around 
in snow from two to four inches deep. He stopped at a 
hut door, thinking it his own; but when he knocked 
only a tall, palelooking woman came. Finding his mis- 
take, he mounted Nellie, who was almost exhausted, and 
travelled on. 

Morning broke the silence of night, and no sight of 
Mr. Brown. 

‘Well, I will go and send the villagers out to find 
him.”’ But just then came a rap, and in walked her 
uncle. 

Telling him of her trouble, he said, ‘‘Got another 
horse? ”” 

“‘Yes,’? she calmly replied, ‘‘but he can’t catch up 
with Nellie.” 

He was soon off with Jumbo; but luck did not favor 
him, so he came home with a heavy heart. Mrs. Brown 
then sent out the villagers, who’ went in every direction. 

By this time Nellie gave out, and lay cold and shiver- 
ing in the snow. Mr. Brown had fired guns, but there 
was no answer except the howling of the wind. He 
thought of home, and when the villagers fired guns he 
didn’t hear them; he lay as if dead. Very soon the 
villagers came to the fatal spot, and there upon the 
ground they lay. They lifted shivering Nellie into 
the cart, and they found faithful Nero by his master’s 
side dead. Poor Nero had taken care of his master to 
the end. Mr. Brown had evidently fallen unconscious 
from cold and hunger. 

In this sad way they went to his house; and Mr. Brown 
was put to bed, and poor Nero was placed carefully in 
the ground. - Nellie soon recovered, but Mr. Brown lay 
in bed for weeks. He got well by his wife’s careful 
nursing; she had stayed with him night and day. 

When he was well enough, they went back to Boston 
to their little vine-covered cottage. 

A. Marron Hotes. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GOING ON A VEST: 
(Youne ContTRIBUTORS.) 


OnE afternoon one of my aunties took me to visit my 
cousins in Frankfort, which is a small village nestled in 
a valley among the hills. A little stream flows by the 
village, and connects with the main river a little farther 
down. I have four cousins, two girls and two boys, 
Their summer home is on a large farm on top of one of 
the hills. They have had many kinds of pets, among 
them lambs, rabbits, dogs, cats, and some white mice; 
their latest being two darling Shetland ponies and a crow. 
The ponies’ names are Lady Bruce and Floss. 

One day we harnessed the ponies into the single pony- 
cart, and went down town to do some errands and make 
some calls, one of the calls being on two more little 
cousins, Hayward and Margaret, of whom my cousins 
are very fond. Hayward is about five years old. and 
Margaret two. Hayward calls Cousin Christine ‘‘ Teen,’’ 
and Margaret he calls ‘‘ Marga,’ so that has become her 
nickname. Marga is shy with strangers, but Hayward 
is not. 

Once when Christine went to see them she was in the 
parlor and Hayward was in the dining-room, and he 
called for her to come to him. When she went she found 
him standing in his father’s chair holding the carving- 
knife and fork, trving to carve the meat! 

The next morning we harnessed each pony to a dray, 
and had them drag us over the fields. They kept getting 
their feet tangled in the reins, so we would stop to un- 
tangle them. As soon as they stopped they would back 
on to the drays, so we had to get off. When we were 
going home, Lady Bruce went so fast that Cousin Albert 
and I had to roll off. Then she started off at a great 
rate, breaking away from the dray, and leaving that in 
the field while she ran home. 

Next day Lady Bruce ran away again, and such a 


Every Other Sunday. 


chase as we had after her! We chased over stones, up 
hill and down. Finally she ran down to the orchard ; 
we let her stay there a while, then went and got her. 

In the afternoon we harnessed the ponies into the three- 
seated pony-carriage, and Ruth, Christine, Albert, Earl, 
Robert and Victor (two friends of the little boys), and I 
took a long drive after beechnuts. We did not find many 
good ones, but had a lovely time. 

We played hide-and-seek in the barn, too, hiding in 
the hay. In the evenings we played ‘ consequences ”’ 
and other games. 

Their crow, whose name is Jim, is rather afraid of 
strangers. He looks black at a distance, but when one 
is near him he looks purple. He has some white feathers 
underneath his wings. His wings are clipped, so he 
cannot fly very high. Once we were cracking some 
nuts, and Cousin Ruth tossed him one. After trying a 
while he caught it in his mouth. LEvyery time he did not 
catch it he would say, “Caw!” 

Once Cousin Christine was in the woodshed. I went 
out and asked her where Jim Crow was. What do you 
suppose I heard? Why, I heard Jim Crow say, ‘‘ Caw, 
caw, caw!’’ and there he was sitting on the stairs, 
cawing with all his might. 

I wish some of you Jittle girls and boys could have 
been there, we had such a good time. 

GLApys W. BALpwiy. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Our compliments to Mr. Angell, editor of “Dumb 
Animals,” and our hope that he will enjoy the pic- 
tures on the inside pages. Quite in line with his 
noble work, “The Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,” is our illustrated series of articles on “ Famous 
Pictures of Animals.” We see many cases of cruel- 
ty to horses on the hill where our sanctum is. In 
these icy days drivers urge their animals beyond 
reason, with heavy loads of coal aud merchandise. 

We belong to a great number of societies, one of 
them being “The Prevention of Cruelty to Parents ;” 
and we want all our young readers to join this soci- 
ety. It pledges every one to gratitude, obedience, 
goodnature, thoughtfulness, and love. Come to 
think, there is another name sometimes used for the 
same thing,—the Sunday School. 

We feel proud of our “ young contributors.” Look 
in this number of Evyury Orner Sunpay, and see 
how much they add to the paper. One lad, in 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., declared that “How Dotty 
Dimple saw Santa Claus” was the best story in the 
Christmas number of our paper; it was by a young 
contributor. Send along your contributions to the 
Editor, and with kindly (not critical) eye he will treat 
your compositions, young folks. We must edit and 
make Every Orner Sunpay together. 

Just after writing the paragraph in last Editor’s 
Chair about no snow, there came a storm of it. Now 
the earth is white, sleighs whirl by instead of bicycles, 
snow forts are where the green grass lay, with boys 
shouting and firing ice-balls at one another. Winter 
wears his crown of icicles proudly. Now is the time 
for the double-runner. Who will ask the Editor to 
leave his “ Chair” and go coasting? He listens! 


LETT ER=2 On. 


CONNER, FLA. 
DEAR Epiror,—I read your paper, and enjoy it very 
much. The Sunday School had a nice entertainment 
and tree on Christmas night. Many of the children had 
recitations. I enclose an anagram, which I hope will be 
good enough to print, and the answers to three of the 
puzzles in No. 10. 
Yours truly, 
[The answers were correct. ] 


Nettieé Lisk. 


So. ABINGTON, Mass. 

DEAR Mr. Eprror, —I will enclose an anagram and 

hidden proverb. Iam a member of the Unitarian Sunday 

School here, and read your paper, and like it very much. 

Lalso enclose the answer to the missing letter puzzle. 
The missing letters are those underlined. 

Yours truly, 
Ernen Reep. 


HuMBoLp?T, Kan. 
Dear Sir, — Enclosed please find forty cents for one 
year’s subscription to the Eyery OrnER Sunpay. I 
wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
Yours truly, EpNA Henricus. 


AN ISLAND PUZZLE. 


. A HUMAN being with a covering on his head. 

. A word denoting anger, and a piece of ground. 

A bird of bright plumage, a month, and a letter. 

. A food for horses, and a knot. 

. A cold substance, and a portion of earth. 

. A letter, and a kitchen utensil. : 

. A word expressing anger, a letter, a material used 

for giving light, and a vehicle for conveyance. 5G 
- C. 


ANAGRAM. 
Verry olcud ash a ivselr ngiiln. 


Doe 


5 


AID ote CO 


Grace LirtTie. 


A FLOWER DIAMOND. 


A consonant. To fondle. Celebrated. 
plant. To esteem. Young swine. A vowel. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I Am composed of forty-seven letters. 

My 21, 22, are two of the vowels. 

My 24, 23, 28, is to do wrong. 

My 26, 27, 7, is a meat. 

My 29, 12, 47, 20, 1, are what girls like to play with. 
My 31, 25, 18, is what we all do. 

My 34, 35, 43, is what comes in winter. 

My 37, 27, 35, 43, is part of the head. 

My 40, 4, 5, 32, 47, is an outside wrap. 

My 2 is a pronoun. 

My 6, 8, 7, 17, 48, 80, is a book in the Bible. 
My 9, 43, 18, is what fish are caught in. 

My 10, 12, 17, is a pronoun. 

My 15, 17, 3, is in the sky. 

My 16, 38, 39, 48, is what mad dogs do. 

My 32, 22, 11, is the opposite of dry. 

My 382, 5, 24, 4, is what most people do on Monday. 
My 18, 25, 3, is a color. 

My 44, 45, 47, 18, is what liquor is made from. 
My 36, 8, 14, 39, is to stop. 

My 4, 17, 3, 41 is what some men do, 

My 1, 12, 17, 20, 6, is what all people have. 
My 24, 45, 14, 11, is used in cooking. 

My 9, 43, 32. is the opposite of old. 

My 35, 13, 47, 41, is a young horse. 

My whole is a quotation from Holmes. 


A kind of 


Maseru. 


VENA STAHL. 
ENIGMA XXIV. 
I Am composed of thirty-two letters. 
My 1, 2, 6, 3, is what we see coming in on the beach. 
My 24, 8, 11, is what we burn in lamps. 
My 31, 15, 10, 10, 19, 20, is worn on the hand. 
My 12, 26, 16, is a small snake. 
My 14, 27, 28. 17, 18, 19, 17, is the product of 10 x 10. 
My 29, 30, 32, is a part of the foot. 
My 13, 22, 21, is what we sometimes sleep on. 
My 23, 27, 17, is what a cow chews. 
My 32, 20, 17, is the terminus. 
My 25, 32, 20, is opposite of women. 
My 4, 5, 7, 9, is what winter hats are made of. 
My whole is one of Jesus’ sayings. 3 F. S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 10. 
Enigma XIX. Never put off until to-morrow what can 
be done to-day. 
Enigma XX. Thanksgiving. 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Fating her curds and whey ; 

There came a big spider and sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


BURIED PLACES. 
1. Appleby; 2. Hereford; 3. Hanover; 4. Whitehall; 
5. Huntingdon; 6. Turkey. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


lessons on the “Teaching of Jesus” have ended. 
‘The lessons-for February in the second part are now 
out. Subjects: “The Beautiful Gate,” “The First 
Martyr,” and “ What Peter saw on the House Top.” 
Price, 50 cents a hundred. New editions of last 
year’s one-topic graded lessons, ‘Scenes in the Life 
of Jesus,” in bound form. Intermediate (40 lessons), 
price, 20 cents per copy; or, $1.80 per dozen. The 
same for advanced grade. Primary (36 lessons). 
price, 15 cents per set, not including postage. New 
editions also of the first year in the one-topic graded 
system, bound. Subject, “Old Testament Narra- 
tives.” Primary (36 lessons), price, 15 cents per set, 
postage not included. Intermediate (40 lessons), é 
price, 20 cents per copy; or, $1.80 per dozen. The 
same for advanced grade. 

A Boox or Sone anp Service. Nine thousand 
copies of this hook have been printed, and over one 
hundred Sunday Schools have adopted it. Rev. C. 
Ellwood Nash, President of Lombard University, 
formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: ‘I do not hesitate 
to pronounce this Song and Service Book, all in all, 
much the best musical publication for use in liberal 
Sunday Schools I have ever seen.” Handsomely 
hound with leather back. Pages, 339, with full 
index. Price, 40 cents single copy, sent by mail 
postage prepaid. $4.00 per dozen. $ 

A Carrecuism or LineraL Farrn. This 1ew 
manual by Rev. Charles F. Dole is meeting with 
favor. It contains 34 distinct topics for lessons. Jn é 
cloth, price, 35 cents a copy; or, $3.50 per dozen. ‘ 
Paper covers, price, 20 cents a copy; or, $1.80 per 
dozen. 

Easter Services. No new service for Kaster | 
will be issued this year. The pamphlets for 1891, 
1893, and 1894 will be reprinted. Price, 5 cents a . 


BrGINNING OF CurisTIANIty. The current leaflet i 
) 
4 


copy; or, $4.00 per hundred. 

Lessons ON THE AcTs OF THE APosTLES. This 
will be found most helpful for teachers in preparin, 
their lessons in the new course on the “ Beginning o 
Christianity.” Price, 50 cents a copy; or, $4.00 per 
dozen. 

Lessons oN THE Lire or Saint Paut. The same 4 
may be said of this excellent little book by Rey. 
Edward H. Hall. Price, in cloth, 35 cents a copy; 
or, $4.00 per dozen. Paper covers, price, 25 centsa 
copy; or, $3.00 per dozen. 

A BINDER FOR Every OTHER Sunpay. This is 
a flexible but strong holder, capable of containing 
forty-four numbers, or two years’ issues of the paper. 

A convenient help to the preservation of the publica- 
tion. Price, 20 cents, if sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid; 15 cents at the office. 

Sunpay-Scuoort Supriies. The Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society is prepared to furnish maps, 
library books, cards, record books, and all necessary 
equipment for Sunday-School purposes. Sunday- 
School workers are invited to correspond for sugges- 
tions and information. Send for catalogue. Six 
tracts sent free by mail, containing helpful hints. 


— 


THE UNITARIAN, 


Unites all denominational interests. 

Gives the news from the whole field of Unitarian 
activities. 

Deepens spiritual life by spreading the Gospel 
of Jesus, ‘‘ Love to God and Love to Man.’’ 


Published every month by GEORGE H., ELLIS, 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. Subscription price one dollar for any twelve 
months, ey 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. ~ 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


Tue uniform subscription price of Every Orner 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postai district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. Al] members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in July 


and August. 
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UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
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